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FANEUIL HALL. 


We give above a correct view of the old and venerable 
Faneuil Hall, in the city of Boston, so memorable for the 
eloquent speeches and patriotic resolutions of the citizens 
of this place during several years immediately before the 
American Revolution. The building was erected in 
1742, at the expense of Peter Fanueil, Esq. and generous- 
ly given to the town; the basement for a market, with a 
spacious and mest beautiful Hall, and other convenient 
rooms above, for the accommodation of the citizens on all 
public occasions. The building was then one hundred 
feet by forty ; and the Hall capable of holding two thou- 
sand people or more. ‘This fine and convenient building 
was consumed by fire in 1761, excepting the brick walls. 
But the town voted to rebuild it immediately. Mr. Fan- 
veil hed then been dead several years. In 18C5, it was 
enlarged by the addition of another story, and of forty feet 
to the width, thus making it eighty feet wide. There is 
a cupola on the building, from which is a fine view of the 
harbor of Boston. The hall is about eighty feet square, 
and twenty eight feet in height; with galleries on three 
sides supported by doric columns. At the west end the 
wall is ornamented with a good full Jength portrait of Pe- 
ter Fanueil, of George Washington, Gov. John Hancock, 
Gen. Henry Knox, and others; and a bust of President 
John Adams. ‘The lower part of the building is no long- 
er used as a market ; a large and elegant one having been 
erected by the city in 1827. But the Hall is still a place 
of meeting for the citizens on all occasions of extraordi- 
nary and general interest; and since it was enlarged in 
1805, it will accommodate four thousand people. 

[American Magazine. 

[The view is taken from a corner of the new Market 
house in South Market street. ] 




















Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL, 


MY SCHOOLMATES.—No. 3. 


Tue Victim. 








Among the companions of my school days, none are re- 
called to me who were more universally appreciated 
and beloved than Clara Stanly. There were many who 
Were perhaps more highly estimated and more dearly lov- 





el in the little circle of their own intimate associates, to 
which they mostly restricted the endearments of friendly 
intercourse, while with the rest of their companions they 
mingled only on the term of common acquaintanceship. 
But none enjoyed a more wide pepularity than Clara. So- 
cial and free as the air she breathed, she had a word for 
every one, sympathized in everybody’s troubles, rejoiced 
in everybody’s joys, and was literally no respector of 
persons. 

Her character was by no means marked in its features. 
It consisted of a happy combinatin of qualities; a rare 
balancing of traits which are usually opposite and extreme, 
of which no one seemed to develope itself to the supplant- 
ing and eclipsing of another. ‘There was nought in her 
character to excite rivalship, envy or jealousy. She was 
not talented, neither was she particularly fond of study, 
yet by a quickness of perception, and a power of throwing 
her mind into the general train of thought, whatever it 
might be, she sustained herself creditably in her classes. 
She was not witty, yet her full flow of animal spirits, and 
exhaustless fund of conversational topics, made her a most 
entertaining companion. Unlike most talkative persons, 
she was by no means a harsh or censorious judge, but 
commonly ascribed the best motives to actions, and the 
best character to persons that the circumstances of her 
narration would admit. At times she expressed her opin- 
ions with an unadvised freedom, but as she was always 
frank and truthful, she gave no offence, and was called a 
privileged person. She had a warm heart, always ready 
to do a kindness ; was lenient to the faults of every one ; 
with the same measure she meted it was measured to her 
again, for whatever might have been her failings or defi- 
ciences, they were never sought out by her companions, 
and if discovered, were in their estimation more than can- 
celled by her excellencies. 

Clara was the youngest of a large family, and had been 
petted and indulged from her infancy. To many her 
training would have inevitably sealed their fate as spoiled 
children, and though hers was a character that it would 
have been hard to spoil, yet she was by no means what she 
might have been, had her early education been properly 
conducted. There was about her a certain kind of wil- 
fulness, which, though it seldom trespassed upon the rights 
of others, led her to choose her own way in all actions 
relative to herself, entirely irrespective of the advice of 
those who might be wiser and better. She had evidently 
always done as she pleased, making her own fancy or in- 





clination the tribunal of her actions, and when in school, 
seemed not at all disposed to alter her course of conduct. 

Our teacher in Botany had planned for her class, ati ex- 
cursion in search of roots and early springing plants. It 
was yet April, and the day that had been fixed upon, 
mingled a fresh keen north wind with its bright sunshine. 

“Tt will be very cold upon the hills,” said our thought- 
ful teacher, ‘‘ and we shall visit some marshy spots, so you 
will remember to protect yourselves in cloaks and over- 
shoes.’” We met at the appointed hour, all fully equipped 
for our walk, according to her advice, excepting Clara. 
She joined us with an unfastened shaw! thrown carelessly 
over her shoulders, which left her neck and Jungs much 
exposed to the piercing blasts of wind, while her feet were 
protected from the damp ground, only by single soled kid 
ties. 

** You will certainly take cold, Clara,” 
Ellen, a mature, quiet girl. 
thinly clad?” 

“Oh, take care of your own precious self, my dear, and 
never fear for me. How you all drag yourselves along in 
those heavy cloaks and clogs, is beyond my conception. 
I love to feel free, and am not afraid that the winds of 
heaven will visit my face too roughly.” 

“But suppose you should lose your health, Clara,” con- 
tinued Ellen, in a melancholy tone, for from her infancy 
Ellen had been a frail and slender girl, ‘“‘then you would 
sadly repent your carelessness. ‘ Blessings brighten, a 
they take their flight,’ you know.” 

** Don’t be so solemn, Ellen, you don’t know what a fine 
constitution [ have, and I apprehend this is the best way to 
confirm and strengthen it. If one only becomes accus- 
tomed to going out in light clothing, it seems just as 
well.” 

It was sunset when we returned, worn and weary from 
our long walk. ** Why Clara Stanly, what wet feet you 
have got,” exclaimed my room-mate, Mary Millman, as 
she entered. ‘‘ Do change your shoes and dry them with- 
out delay.” ‘* Oh, nonsense, they will soon dry of them- 
selves,” answered Clara, “you are very kind, but you 
would make an invalid of me outright. Pray what signi- 
fies a little damp upon the feet.” 

“It often signifies cold, cough and consumption,” re- 
marked Ellen, who entered just then for the express pur- 
pose of enjoining upon Clara, the duty in question, that of 
drying her feet. But argument and entreaty were alike of 
no avail, Clara persisted, that she derived no possible 
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harm from wet shoes, whatever might be their conse- 
quence to others. 

“Do move your seat, Clara,” said one of her compan- 
ions, as one foggy evening she sat by an open window, 
exposed to the damp atmosphere. ‘1 should cough con- 
tinually, if 1 were to expose myself as you do.” 

** But I am perfectly well,” replied Clara, ‘‘ I never had 
a cough in my life.” 

‘* And therefore you conclude you never will,” remark- 
ed the other, ‘‘ but you are certainly using the surest 
means of procuring one.” 

Thus did Clara Stanley trifle with the priceless boon of 
health. She seemed to regard it as a mere circumstance, 
a thing of slight import, a bauble, that once laid down 
might be resumed again at pleasure. Whether she deem- 
ed it unselfish, and generous, to be thus regardless of her 
health, or labored under the delusion that it was old fash- 
joned and ungenteel to be careful of it; whether it was 
from mere thoughtlessness and an inappreciation of the 
blessing, or from a desire to have her own way in opposi- 
tion to the advice of others, the fact remained the same. 
Her health, whose preservation and confirmation should 
have been her first temporal care, was valued at a price 
lower than that of the most trivial gratification, or the 
slightest inconvenience. 

And how many young ladies are there, whose conduct 
in this respect is but a fac simile of Clara Stanly’s. They 
realize not, that the gift with which they are trifling is 
the working of a thousand springs of action, and that the 
jarring of one may mar the harmony of the whole. ‘They 
are wilfully ignorant of the fact, or strangely insensible to 
it, that by tampering with the laws of health, they are de- 
stoying the balance of a system of machinery, whose parts 
are so infinitely multipled, so wonderfully complicated, 
so exquisitely minute, as to transcend their powets of con- 
ception. ‘They are wantonly blind, too, to the results 
which are indissolubly connected with the transgression 
of physical laws. If every thoughtless trifler with health 
would but look forward into the future, and behold herself 
a prepared prey for the vulture-like grasp of disease ; 
could she witness the anxiety and agony of friends, the 
awful approach of the last messenger, the shroud, the cof- 
fin, and the grave, she would tremble and turn. And 
more than this, could the dim vista of the future be light- 
ened up with prophetic vision, and the years, whose seeds 
of misery she is now sowing, rise before her in their long, 
slow, solemn succession; with their terrific array of 
cramped limbs, spinal curvatures, and unnatural distor- 
tions; their hours of confinement, prostration and woe ; 
their days of weariness, when the soul shall say, ‘‘ Would 
God it were evening; and their nights of sleepless an- 
guish, when it shall cry out in bitterness, ‘‘ Would God it 
were morning ;’”” when the joyous spring time, with its 
springing flowers and singing birds shall be a mockery, 
aud the gorgeous summer with its wealth of fragrance and 
beauty, and weariness to the anguished spirit could these 
years be revealed to her, she would trifle no longer. 

Clara Stanly had been repeatedly entreated both by her 
companions and teachers to cease from her presumption, 
while she was most faithfully warned of its fatal conse- 
quences. Her parents were informed of her daring expo- 
soures, and most tenderly did they urge her to beware ; 
but all to no purpose. She preferred her own way. In 
the warm season she sat about in dewy evenings upon 
damp grassy banks, without hat or shawl, and exposed 
herself to strong currents of air. In winter she refused 
the trouble and burden, as she termed it, of clothing her- 
self according to the weather, preferred a shaw] toa cloak, 
wore thin hose with kid shoes, and eschewed India rub- 
bers. ‘Thus a year elapsed, and as summer again return- 
ed, it was plain that Clara’s much abused health was trem- 
bling and tottering to its foundations. She still called 
herself well, and constantly attended school; but her cheek 
alternately pale and burning, her eye unnaturally bright, 
and the entire prostration of strength that sumetimes seem- 
ed to deprive her of the power of motion, painfully proved 
the contrary. It was but a short time after these symp- 
toms became plainly marked, that she was seized with 
sudden attacks of difficulty in breathing, which, though 
distressing, were of short duration, and were regarded by 
her with apparent indifference. 

It was just after daylight of a cloudy June morning that 
my room-mate and myself were awakened by a confused 
moving about the house, with a murmur of suppressed 
voices. We listened breathlessly, but that mysterious stir 
kept on, quick, cautious, stealth-like steps, with subdued 
whispering tones. ‘‘ What can have happened,’’ said 
Anna. Soon familiar voices were heard near our door, 
then a cautious rap. Anna sprang to answer it, and as 
she opened the door, there stood one of our companions 
with a countenance fearfully pale. Twice she vainly es- 
sayed to speak, then came her appalling words: ‘ Clara 
Stanly is dead.” 

“* Dead! no, it cannot be,” we responded in one voice. 
*“* Yes, she died an hour ago.” 

A little before midnight she had been seized with a 
spasmodic attack upon the lungs. Immediate assistance 
was procured, and in a short time two physicians stood at 
her bedside. But their skill was nought. Her spasms 
rapidly succeeded each other with such fearful anguish as 
to bid defiance to all the power of medicine. The “ sil- 
ver cord ’’ of life had long been wantonly stretched, and 
reaching its ultimate tension, had suddenly snapped for- 
ever. 

That long, weary day, it seemed to embrace the hours 
of a week in its heavily dragging course. Again and 
again we visited the chamber of the dead, but how impos- 








sible was it to realize that the form that lay there so start- | 
lingly cold, so fearfully still, was she who had returned | 
with us from the ramble of the last sunset, and seated her- | 
self at her books at the ringing of the study bell. Her | 
cheerful tones yet lingered upon our ears, her pleasant | 
smile had not faded from before our eyes. ‘‘ Can it be, | 
that life can depart so quickly, so unexpectedly,” was our 

' 


mental questioning, and the answer came home to our | 
hearts in the eloquent stillness of death. 

A messenger had early been despatched to bear the sad | 
tidings to the parents of the deceased. He returned at | 
sunset, with orders that the remains of Clara should that | 
night be conveyed Ke"”Ze.. The shades of evening had 
deepened gloomily, when we gathered together to engage 
in our last services over the dead. Most impressive were 
the teachings of holy writ; most solemn the prayer of the 
man of God; and most touchingly mournful the music of 
the last sad requiem, sung by trembling voices, and min- 
gled with sobbing tears. 

The coffin was carried forth and placec upon the hearse, 
which stood in front of the house. When all was duly 
arranged for its departure, an opportunity was given to 





take a farewell look of our companion. A group had re- 
tired to an open upper window, and how strangely solemn 
was the scene upon which we gazed below. It was astar- 
less night. Many of the crowd bore lamps, whose flicker- 
ing glare served to make the gloom more visible, while it 
fully revealed the face of the dead, and the bright young 
heads that successively bent over her, who but yester eve, 
was as bright and hopeful as they. At Jength the coffin 
lid was closed, and the pall reverently settled. Soon the 
fitful rays of the hearse lights vanished in the darkness, 
and the faint rumbling echoes which told that the remains 
of Clara Stanly were parting from us forever, died away 
in the distance. ae 

The morning broke as gloriously in its golden fresh- 
ness and bloom, as if earth had never known sorrow or 
death. At the accustomed hour we assembled in the 
school room. One seat was vacant. We listened to the 
call of our names, and as its well known routine brought 
us to that of Clara Stanly, our teacher paused, and the 
breathless silence that prevailed seemed to answer the un- 
spoken words in the Janguage of death. We opened the 
Scriptures, and the passage was slowly read, which by a 
strange coincidence, commenced the regular lesson in 
course. ‘‘ Therefore be ye also ready, for in such an hour 
as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” ABBIE. 

Edgartown. 








Narrative. 


GENESEE GIRL, AND HER LITTLE RED BOOK. 
A Story, not founded on, but all fact. 
BY LAURIE TODD. 








Among our passéngers was a young woman, who, from 
her appearance, I thought must be seventeen. Having 
finished her education in New York, she was returning to 
her friends at the West, and was under the protection of 
a young man, who, from his polite, yet cool attentions, | 
thought must be nearer than acousin. Had she been a 
witness at the Hall, the papers would have said that she 
was a very interesting young lady; but as I do not quite 
understand the phrase in this connection, it is as well to 
say at once, that she was a handsome young woman. 
Most of this day’s journey, there sat on her right hand a 
respectable farmer from Ohio—a man of sound principles, 
and who, by his observations, must have seen much of 
men and their manners. On her left sat a young man 
about twenty-two, in the vigor of life and health, whisker- 
ed to the mouth and eyes, (observe, this was not her pro- 
tector.) Our farmer, in answer to a question by a pas- 
senger, when speaking of the inhabitants of the new set- 
tlements, observed, that wherever there was a church and 
a stated minister, the people, for five or six miles around, 
were more orderly, circumspect and sober, than were 
those who did not enjoy this privilege. This remark 
drew forth the tongue, the learning and the eloquence of 
our young hero of the whiskers. He had been to college, 
and was studying law in New York; he spoke long and 
loud about priestcraft and witchcraft; and the laws of 
Lycurgus were better than the laws of Muses, and the Bi- 
ble of Mahomet was better than the Acts of the Apostles. 
He said the stories about hell and the devil were only in- 
vented to scare the ignorant, and that death, at the worst, 
was only a leap in the dark. But, ah! this leap in the 
dark! we little thought we were so near the precipice, 
and that, in a few minutes, our courage would be put to 
the test. It had rained for the last twelve hours ; the 
sleighing got bad, and the driver swore that he would take 
to the river. We thought he was in jest, but, finding him 
turn in that direction, the passengers, one and all remon- 
strated, but to no effect. At every stopping place, while 
the horses drank water, he drank rum. He was now at 
the point of high preseure, so that he declared he feared 
neither death nor the devil. 

This scene took place between Newburgh and Catskill. 
We knew the ice was strong enough to bear a hundred 
sleighs, but the rain was running from the frozen hills on 
each side of the river, and the ice was now covered to the 
depth of at least two feet with water; the wind was fresh 
and the waves rolled as if no ice was under. Our appre- 
hensions atose from the danger of getting into air-holes, 
which could not be seen, as all appeared but one sheet of 
water. At this juncture, snow began to fall in broad 











flakes, so thick and so fast, that the driver could scarcely 
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see the heads of his leaders; and, to add to our fears, the 
banks were so steep that we could not effect a landing for 
nearly a mile ahead. 1! looked at our farmer; I thought 
he must, in his travels, have encountered many dangers 
by field and by flood; his eye was uneasy, startled; and 
twinkled with something like fear. I asked him what he 
thought; he thought it unsafe and very imprudent. | 
looked at the young woman ; she was pale and thought. 
ful and serious, but spoke not. On her lap she carried 
a small willow basket, the lids opening to the handle, 
While I was watching the effects of fear on her counte- 
nance, she took from her basket a little red book, about 
two and a half inches long, two broad and one thick ; she 
opened the book, turned a few leaves, fixed her eyes, and 
read about a minute. As she shut and replaced the book 
in the basket, she turned her face towards the heavens, 
she closed her eyes, and her lips moved. 

Now, reader, if you ever stood at Wercmeister’s win. 
dow, corner of Broadway and Liberty street, you may 
have seen a painting of a beautiful Italian nun, at her 
devotions. Well, if you have seen this, you may figure to 
yourself the countenance of this young woman in that try. 
ing moment. As she opened her fine black eyes, the hue 
of fear, which, for a moment, had blanched her rosy 
cheeks, passed away like the shadow of a showery cloud, 
on the side of a green hill, on an April morning. I knew 
not the book, nor what words she had read; but I was 
sure it must have been something that she took for 
inspiration, and that was enough for the present case. | 
thought how cruel would it have been, in one of those 
hoary-headed philanthropists of the temple of reason, to 
undeceive this young woman at this critical moment, 
could such a thing have been possible. During the re. 
mainder of our perilous ride, she sat composed, but spoke 
not. I looked at the whiskered young man; he trem- 
bled in every limb; ten minutes before he looked stout 
enough, and fierce enough to have made the passage of 
Lodi, on the right hand of Bonaparte; but now he sat in 
dismay. ‘This leap in the dark took him by surprise; he 
was like one without hope, while she placed her foot firm- 
ly on the Rock of Ages; with her hand she took a grasp 
upon the skies, then bid the waves roll, nor feared the 
idle whirl. At this moment, 1! saw before me what I 
thought was hope, and no hope, personified—hope, in the 
presence of this young female, who could not so much as 
set her foot upon the ground for very delicacy, yet she 
neither screamed nor wrung her hands; she neither 
called for a smelling-bottle nor hartshorn, but sat strong 
in the faith of her little red book ; and no hope, in the 
person of this young man, who, from strength of body, 
and vigor of mind, might have passed for one of the very 
lords of the creation ; but he sat unstrung and feeble as 
a child. They had taken from him his red book, and 
given him a blank book in its place; he had no hope. At 
this juncture, a passenger crept out of the sleigh and sat 
by the driver. What unanswerable argument he made 
use of I know not, but I suspect it was in the shape of 
a safety-fund note, for in five minutes the driver and 
his horses returned to the earth, from whence they had 
lately sprung. 

We stopped at the village of Catskill, to dine. While 
they were placing the victuals on the table, I asked Miss 
Cambell if she would_be so good as to let me look at the 
little red book she carried in the basket; its title was, 
“Daily Food for Christians,” being a portion of Scrip- 
ture, and a hymn for every day in the year, &c.; Bos- 
ton: printed by Perkins, 1821. I asked what portion 
seemed to please her so much, while we were sleighing 
in the water. She said it was the text for the day—tie 
words, ‘‘ As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people,” &c. &c. The 
hymn, “ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take,” &c. As 
I returned the book, says I, ‘* Miss, there be many who 
say this book is all delusion.” 

“And whit if it is? It is, at least, a cheap, a com- 
fortable and a very innocent delusion,” said she. ‘ They 
may call it what they please, but I intend to make it my 
companion through all my journies in life.” 

We arrived at Albany the next day. Miss Campbell, 
her protector and I, stopped that night at the same hotel. 
I then learned that she was the adopted daughter of 
Hon. Wm. Campbell, Surveyor General to the State, a 
man of great wealth. She was married in April 1835, 
to Dr. Grant of Utica, N. Y.; a few weeks thereafter, 
they sailed from Boston for Constantinople, as mission- 
aries to the Nestorians, in Persia; and there she died, 
I think, about two years ago.— New World. 
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THE STAR. 


A STORY FOR CHARLOTTE. 
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It was a pleasant summer evening, just after the sun 
had gone to rest, leaving a few golden clouds behind hin, 
and the gentle moon began to shine, that a modest little 
star made its appearance in the sky, and came twink- 
ling and trembling along, as if half afraid; a beautiful 
thing it was, and any one who had looked at the little 
star then, would have loved it, so pretty and gentle did 
it appear. 

But what did the star see from its elevation in the sky! 
Oh! it saw first that the shades of evening were closing 
around, and nature sinking to repose; that each little 
bird was snugly sleeping in its nest; the humming insect 
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had sought his couch within some half closed bud, and 
the bright flowers had shut up their little petals. ! 

It saw the workman returning from the field, with his 
‘acket on one arm, and his rake on his shoulder ; and the 
fisherman come rowing in from sea, his oars dipping 
quietly in the smooth water, till reaching the shore, tying 
the boat to a rock, he sped home to his little cot, to greet 
his happy family. 

And as the star looked from its station in the sky, it 
saw that daylight had faded quite away, and that the 


Author, and in the ear of all who, like you. have warm 


_ and sympathizing hearts. 


There never was a warmer, nicer nest than ours at last. 
Far in among the shining green leaves it lay, se snug and 
shady, and in time there were four bright blue eggs in it. 
We were happy Robins, who knew no fear or sorrow. 
We had but one single fright all summer long. It was 


|when the cherries hung rich and ripe on every branch. 


owls and bats had begun their nightly flying; but some- | 


thing else did the star see, for it looked with its little 
bright eye in at the open window of a little boy’s chamber, 
and saw that the child was sleeping very sweetly, with one 
cheek resting on his hand, and his hair damp with perspi- 
ration; and it almost seemed as though the star looked 
sad, at the thought that the innocent child might grow up 
and be a wicked man. 

if the star had possessed the power of thought, it might 
have looked back upon the time when it first shone upon 
Adam in his sleep, and peeped into love’s favorite little 
bower; and when, with its companions, it chanted at the 
creation, when the “‘morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

But now, a faint grey tint of light came smiling from 
the east; and the star knew that soon the glorious sun 
would come forth; so, as if fearing to intrude its presence 
upon so important a luminary, the little star twinkled just 
once more, then sank behind a rosy cloud, and vanished 
fron¥ sight. Mary ANN. 
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LETTERS FROM A ROBIN TO HANNAH. 


1 do not like to leave my pleasant summer home with- 
out telling you how grateful a little Robin can feel for 
kindness. I never saw your smiling, happy face till a few 
months since. I remember the time well. It was a cold 
evening, early in April. ‘The wind blew drearily through 
the naked branches of the trees, and the sunlight itself 
was dim and cheerless. My body was chilled, and my 
wing weary, when I reached the place where for many 
seasons in succession | had built my nest. Alas! that 
apple-tree was no where to be found ; the woodman’s axe 
had been there, and only a blackened stump remained. 
After stopping on a fence to rest me alittle while, I ven- 
tured into your yard to look among the cherry-trees. I 


hopped around from tree to fence and from fence to tree, 


peeping under every branch, and surveying every stem, 
calculating how the leaves would grow, where the sunlight 
would fall, and where the thickest shade would be. It is 
a grave matter, this building of nests, as every mother 
Bird can tell you, requiring head-work as well as labor of 
the body. I, at length, selected a beautiful swinging 
bough which suited me exactly; it was so flexible and 
strong, and I knew it would soon be covered with cluster- 
ing flowers and leaves. Oh, what a charming cradle for 
my baby-birds! What a sweet lullaby would the winds 
sing to them; how softly would the sunlight steal in be- 
tween the leaves, and how would the moonbeams and the 
stars bathe it in silvery light! My little heart was ready 
to burst with joy, and broke out into a free gushing song 
just as the sun touched the western hills. Just at this 
moment I recollected my mate had told me when we part- 
ed (I to seek a place and he to gather materials for our 
new abode) never to build near a house until I had seen 
the faces of the children who lived in it, ‘‘for,”’ said he, 
“there are so many wicked boys and girls who will steal 
oureggs, and break our nest, and even shoot poor, inno- 
cent Robin Redbreast.” 

Remembering this, I ceased my song and flew to the 
ground, hopping along in search of food, hoping to see 
sume of the family. My wish was gratified, for just then 
you opened the door and two little boys, wrapped up in 
hoods and cloaks, with bright eyes and rosy cheeks, came 
bounding out. ‘Hush, little darlings,” you exclaimed in 
asof}, sweet voice, “you'll frighten away the pretty bird— 
do look at it, see its black eyes and scarlet feathers.” I 
hopped round and round till I had a fair view of all the 
party, and felt certain that neither of those twin-brothers 
nor their sweet-voiced sister, whose words were all so 
kind and gentle, would wish to hurt a Robin Redbreast. 
Again I flew to my chosen branch and poured out my 
whole soul in a long, full song. I knew this song pleased 
you, your face grew so bright, and I heard you say, ‘‘how 
sweet! how sweet!” Yes, the voice of joy is always 
sweet toa kind heart. My mate joined me, and we be- 
gan to build our nest. But there came weeks of trial. 
Cold rain wet our building through and through, the high 
winds scattered the lining far and wide. I could not find 
much time or heart to sing. But in these sad times you 
had always a sweet look and kind word for us, as we came 
around your door—you taught your little brothers to love 
us too, and scatter crumbs for usto peck. ‘Naughty, 
naughty boys,” I heard them say one day, ‘“‘that hurt the 
little birds.” But brighter days came at last—days so full 
of fragrance and/sunlight that I could do nothing else but 
Sing, and in that way thank my Maker. Little Robin 
Redbreast tho’ I was, I knew God loved.to hear my voice 
in the great chorus of the Universe, as well as the angel’s 
loftier note. They sing above the blue sky, and the stars 
sing in it, and every little leaf, and dew-drop, and tiny in- 
sect, sings beneath it, each its own peculiar song; but 
each and all make sweet melody in the ear of the great 


' we do? 


One morning an old grey-headed gentleman, whom you 
called uncle, came to look at the fruit, and to our great 
horror proposed to throw a net over the tree, or ‘‘else,”’ 
said he, “the birds will get every cherry.” What should 
There were little unfledged birds in our nest, and 


: we could not fly back and forth ‘to bring them food, and 


they would die. Our hearts fluttered, and we listened 
eagerly, for life and death hung on the decision. How 
earnestly and eloquently did you plead for us. ‘‘Oh, do 
let the pretty birds have some, they have sung so sweet all 
summer long, and there are enough for them and us.” 
Who could resist so sweet a pleader? Did you not hear 
the song of gratitude we sung to you, that sweet summer 
day? How earnestly did I wish | was large and strong, 
so that I could do nothing but sing my sweetest notes. 
I used to perch myself on the topmost bough of the tall 
cherry-tree, as soon as there was a faint streak of morn- 
ing light in the sky, and sing hour after hour, because I 


thought you would like to hear me, if you were lying 


awake in your bed so near—and, if asleep, I hoped your 
dreams would be all the sweeter; and at night when the 


| sun was gone, and the gentle dews were falling, and the 











, whole earth was so still and peaceful, how I Joved to pour 


forth my vesper hymn into your listening ear. I could 
see your heart was touched and soothed by it, though you 
did not know all the love which prompted it. But now 
summer is past and gone. My companions and little ones 
have gone, and I cannot linger longer, There are brighter 
skies and richer flowers in another clime, and amid those 
gorgeous southern bowers there are bright eyes and mer- 
ry voices, and light hearts; but to me none are so loved 
and beloved as the little maiden with the pale face and 
loving voice in my Northern home—and as certain as 
spring breezes blow again, and the buds swell on your 
trees, will 1 come once more and sing to you. He 
who keeps all the little birds will, I hope, protect you 
from all harm, and then I know you will be glad to hear 
my voice again, and will watch for the coming of your 
LirtLe Rosin Repsreast. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


Seconp Series.—No. 5. 


EDDY’S STORIES AGAIN. 

When Eddy asks for stories, now, he always tells what 
they shall be about. If he wants a story from his father, 
he says, ‘“Tell Eddy about the swamp.’’ ‘The swamp” 
has come to be quite a famous place with Eddy, because 
his father has told him so many stories about the rattle- 
snakes and the birds, and the flowers, and the berries 
which are found there. He wants very much to go and 
see the swamp himself, and his father has promised to take 
him there some time. But when Eddy asks his mother 
for a story, it is on quite a different subject. He says, 
“Tell me a story about a little boy named Eddy.” Here 
his mother begins, ‘There was once a very, very little 
baby—he was so small that he could not walk, or talk, or 
laugh—he could not do anything but lie in his mother’s 
lap” —Here Eddy touches his mother, and says, “ His 
mother—this mother’s lap.’”” “Yes; and because he 
could not talk, he had to cry when he wanted any thing. 
But he kept growing bigger and bigger every day, till by- 
and-bye he could hold his head up and look about him.” 
Here Eddy touches himself and says, ‘‘ This was the little 
baby—this little Eddy could.” And so he does to the 
end of the story. When it is Sabbath day, his father tells 
him stories from the Bible, of which Eddy has learned a 
great many. When he first heard about Cain, who killed 
his brother he said, “I wish I could shoot that wicked 
man ‘”’ but now he says, “I wish I could make him good!” 
He sometimes has stories read to him from the Compan- 
ion. When the story of Henry was read to him, a few 
weeks since, he repeated it afterwards very correctly, and 
when he was asked, ‘‘Why did Henry’s father tie up his 
hands and feet, and eyes and ears,” he said,‘ Because he 
did’nt believe that God had given him anything.” He 
liked also the story of John | eed and his sister Patty, 
very much, 











Morality. 
THE MOTHER AND HER FAMILY. 


Philosophy is rarely found. The most perfect sample 
I ever met, was an old woman who was apparently the 
poorest and most forlorn of the human species, so true is 
the maxim which all profess to believe, and none act up- 
on invariably, viz: that happiness goes not depend on out- 
ward circumstances. The wise woman to whom I have 
alluded, walks to Boston, a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles, to sell a bag of brown taread and stockings, and 
then patiently walks back with her gain. Her dress, 
though tidy, is a grotesque collection of “shreds and 
patches”—coarse in the extreme. 

“Why don’t you come down in a wagon?” said I, when 
I observed she was wearied with her long journey. 

“‘We havn’t got any horse,” she replied; “the neigh- 
bors are very kind to me, but they can’t spare their’n, and 
it would cost as much as my thread would come to. 











“You have a husband—don’t he do any thing for 
you?” 

“He is a good man—he 
cripple and an invalid. 
children’s shoes. 
to have.” 

a his being a cripple is a heavy misfortune to you,” 
said I. 

“Why ma’am, I don’t look upon it in that light,” re- 
plied the thread woman, ‘‘I think that I’ve a great reascn 
to be thankful that he never took to any bad habits.” 

**How many children have you?” 

“Six sons and five daughters, ma’am.”’ 

“Six sons and five daughters! Whata family for a 
poor woman to support!”” 

It’s a family, ma’am, but there ain’t one of them I’d be 
willing to loose. They all are as healthy children as 
need be, all willing to work, and all clever to me. Even 
the littlest boy, when he gets a cent now and then for 
doing an errand, will be sure to bring it to me.” 

“Do your daughters spin your thread?” 

** No, ma’am; as soon asthey are big enough, they go 
out to service, as | don’t want to keep them always delv- 
ing for me; they are always willing to give me what they 
can; but it’s fair they should do a little for themselves.— 
I do all my spinning afier the folks are abed.” 

“Don’t you think you'd be better off, if you had no one 
but yourself to provide for?’ 

“Why. no ma’am, I don’t. If I hadn't been married, 
I should have had to work as hard as I could, and now I 
can’t do more than that. My children are a great com- 
fort to me, and I look forward to the time when they’ll do 
as much for me, as I have done for them.” 

Here was true philosophy. [ learned a lesson from that 


aed woman which [ shall not soon forget.—Miss Sedg- 
wick. 


does all he can, but he’s a 
He reels the yarn and mends the 
He’s a kind husband as a woman need 








Religion. 








A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


On a beautiful summer’s day aclergyman was called to 
preach in a town in Indiana, to a young Episcopal congre- 
gation. Atthe close of the discourse, he addressed his 
young hearers in such words as these: 

“Learn that the present life is a preparation for and 
has a tendency toeternity. The present is linked tothe 
future throughout creation; in the vegetable, in the ani- 
mal and in the moral world. As is the seed, so is the 
fruit; as is the egg, so is the fowl; as is the boy, so is the 
man; and as is the rational being in this world, so will he 
be in the next; Dives estranged from God here, is Dives 
from God in the next, and Enoch walking with God here, 
is Enoch walking with God in a calm and better world. 
Go to the worm that you tread upon and learn a lesson of 
wisdom. The very caterpillar seeks the food that fosters 
it for another and similar state, and more wisely than man, 
builds its own sepulchre from whence in time, by a kind 
of resurrection, it comes forth anew creature in almost 
an angelic form. And, now that which crawled, flies, 
and that which fed upon comparatively gross food, sips 
the dew that revelsin the rich pastures; an emblem of 
that paradise where flows the river of life and grows the 
tree of life. Could the caterpillar have been diverted 
from its proper element and model of life, if it had never 
attained the butterfly’s splendid form and hue, it had per- 
ished a worthless worm. Consider her ways and be wise. 
Let it not be said that ye are more negligent than worms, 
and that our reason is less available than their instinct. 
As often as the butterfly flits across your path, remember 
that it whispers in its flight, ‘Live for the Future.” 

With this the preacher closed his discourse: but to 
deepen the impression, a butterfly, directed by the Hand 
which guides alike the sun and an atom in its course, flut- 
tered through the church as if commissioned by Heaven 
to repeat the exohrtation, There was neither speech nor 
language, but its voice was heard saying to the gazing 
audience: “Live for the Future.” 








Benevolence. 








THE WIDOW’S LIGHT-HOUSE. 


The Island of Rona is a small and very rocky spot of 
land, lying between the Isle of Sky and the mainland of 
Applecross, and is well known to mariners for the rugged 
and dangerous nature of its coast. There is a famous 
place of refuge at its northwestern extremity, called the 
‘Mickle Harbor,’ of very difficult access, however, which 
strange to say, is easier entered at night than during the 
day. Atthe extremity of this hyperborean solitude, is 
the residence of a poor widow, whose lonely cottage is 
called ‘‘the light-house,”’ from the fact that she uniformly 
keeps a lamp burning in her little window at night. By 
keeping this light, and the entrance of the harbor open, a 
strange vessel may enter with the greatest safety. During 
the silent watches of the night, the widow may be seen, 
like Norna of the Fitful Head, trimming her little lamp 
with oil, fearing some frail bark may perish through her 
neglect ; and for this she receives no manner of remun- 
eration; it ispure and unmingled philanthropy. ‘The 
poor woman’s kindness does not rest even here, for she is 
unhappy until the benumbed and shivering mariner comes 
ashore to share her little board, and recruit himself at her 
glowing and cheerful fire, and she can seldom be prevailed 
upon to accept of any reward. She has saved more lives 
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than Davy’s belt, and thousands of pounds to the under- 
writers. This poor creature in her younger days, wit- 
nessed her husband struggling with the waves, and swal- 
lowed up by the remorseless billows : 
“In sight of home and friends that thronged to save. 

This circumstance seems to have prompted her present 
devoted and solitary life, in which her only enjoyment is 
doing good.—Inverness Courier. 


Editorial. 








CONFESSION DELAYED. 
BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 

“It is so provoking to have it always rain when I am going 
any where,” said Emily Page, as a shower came up, just as she 
was going a strawberrying. 

* Does it always rain when you are about to goabroad ”” said 
Aunt Martha, who sat knitting by the open window, greatly en- 
joying the falling rain, as it washed her favorite rose-bush which 
grew near, and gave a greener hue to the grass that clothed the 
neighboring hill-side. 

“ Yes, it does,” said Emily, in a tone not at all respectful to 
her affectionate aunt. 

“T thought it did not rain yesterday when you went with your 
cousin to Buck hill, nor last week when you went with the par- 
ty to Spring grove; but you must know best,” said her aunt 
Martha. 

This was spoken in her usual quiet, mild manner, yet it had 
(as she intended it should) the effect of a decided reproof upon 
Emily’s mind. Aunt Martha seldom gave a direct and personal 
reproof, yet she had a very effective way of expressing her dis- 
approbation of wrong doing, and of making the wrong doer feel 
uncomfortable. 

Emily made no reply ; but left the room, closing the door af- 
ter her with a violence that made aunt Martha start, and utter 
her usual exclamation when any thing surprizing occurred, 
« Patience alive!” What she meant by that expression | do 
not know, and probably she did not know herself. The habit of 
uttering these words was almost the only habit she had which 
was not worthy of imitation. : 

Emily went to her mother, and acted as though she wished to 
make some complaint fo her, or rather as though she wished to 
be asked what was the matter. Her mother saw what was the 
state of her temper, and thought it best to say nothing to her. 
After figeting for some time in her mother’s presence, she asked 
several unimportant questions, which were quietly answered— 
when she returned to the room where her aunt was, with the 
purpose of taking her sowing and going to her chamber. She 
saw as she entered the room, that her aunt had been weeping, 
and her heart smote her as the cause. She felt strongly inclin- 
ed to go, up to her aunt and kiss her, and beg her to forgive her, 
but she could not quite make up her mind to do so. When she 
left the room, and her aunt’s sad countenance was out of sight, 
her relentings were more feeble, and by the time she had seated 
herself in her chamber, she could say, “ Well, aunt need not 
have told me that I lied.” 

Something within her breast seemed to say, “she only told 
you the truth.” 

“ The truth is not to be spoken at all times,” said Emily. 

“Falsehood is never to be spoken,” replied the internal 
whisperer. 

She is not my mother, and she need nat find fault with me,” 
continued Emily. 

“ She was as kind to you as your mother, when you had the 
fever, when she watched over you till she had nearly lost her 
own life in consequence.” . 

Emily could not deny this, and it touched her better feelings. 
Again she felt inclined to go and confess her fault and ask for- 
giveness. How happy would it have made her aunt! How 
freely would she have forgiven her Emily, and with what sweet 
words would she have councelled her for the future. 

What a pity that Emily did not yield to this inward prompt- 
ing, and thus restore her own peace of mind, and give joy to 
the heart of her aunt! But she did not. She would defer it 
till after tea. At that time company came in, and remained till 
after she had gone to bed. The next day aunt Martha was ill, 
too ill to see Emily, and she continued to grow worse rapidly 
till the fifth day, when she died. Emily had no opportunity of 
confessing her unkind behaviour towards one who had treated 
her so tenderly, and to whom she was herself very tenderly at- 
tached. Bitterly did she lament that she did not yield to her 
first impulse and confess, and thereby assure herself of the for- 
giveness of her beloved relative. 

When you have done wrong to any one, and feel inclined to 
make confession and ask forgiveness, let nothing but impossi- 
bilities hinder you from doing it at once. 


PARPPPPPPPPAPRRP APPEL 


WRITING ONE’S OWN EPITAPH. 

In one of the towns on the southern coast of Massachusetts, 
lives a man, who has thought it best to make sure of having a 
monument to commemorate him, by erecting it himself, in antici- 
pation of his death. It is a beautiful pillar of white marble, 
surmounted by an urn, and is altogether a tasteful and handsome 
affair. Ina stroll recently through the grave yard, I took the 
occasion to copy his own account of himself, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Fy N- Esq., Endeared to his fellow citizens by his 


rmness and fidelity in public affairs and his uprightness in all his 
rome dealings. By prudence and economy he amassed a large 











fortune, which he wisely distributed for the benefit of his friends.— 

His house was the home of the traveller and his hand was open to 
relieve the wants of others. Having arrived at a good old age, he 
was at length gathered to his fathers, meriting the noblest of all 
mottos—an honest man.” 

A sufficient space has been left upon one of the square sides 
of the pillar to engrave the age, time of death, &c., when the 
exit from life shall actually have been made. 

Ihad heard of the eccentricity of individuals, in having their 
coffins made and kept by them in readiness; but I never before 
knew of one’s writing his own epitaph, certainly not as com- 
mending his own good qualities to the notice of the world. If 
however, any man haga taste for matters of that sort, I will not 
have any quarrel with bim. 

But I can tell my young friends of a way of writing their own 
epitaphs, infinitely better than that of cutting them into the 
most costly marble, and which wil] require no expense of gold 
or silver, and, so far from its exciting ridicule or contempt of 
any, will commend itself to the consciences of all. There shall 
not be a living soul acquainted with the fact, but shall most 
heartily approve. 

Make the blessed gospel of Christ the constaut guide of your 
heart and life. This will give you sucha character in the sight 
of all, that you cannot but be remembered when you are dead. 
People can no more fail of seeing and commending one’s earthly 
course of life, when the great principles of piety direct it, than 
they can fail of observing the light of the sun when it shines. 
Enoch had done walking with God on earth and Abraham had 
been gathered to his fathers—and David lay mouldering in his 
sepulchre and Paul was no longer among the living, but these 
devout men left their good name behind them. Their pious lives 
made a deep and powerfal impression upon the people of the 
generation that knew them. Their epitaphs were written on 
men’s hearts and consciences. 

Let my young friends think of this. It is of small consequence 
what sort of a monument commemorates them in the grave 
yard. But itis of the highest moment that they leave behind 


; them an honored name—a name fragrant, by reason of piety—a 


name that shall call up sweet recollections of their goodness and 
usefulness when survivers shall mention it. The righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance. 

And such a life of piety will cause that noblest of all monu- 
ments, the writing the name on the pillar of Heaven! When 
all earthly monuments shall have crumbled, that wil] remain.— 
May every reader have the honor and joy of such anone! x. 











Variety. 


THE ONE LEAF. 


There was once a caravan crossing, I think, to the north of 
India, and numbering inits company a devout and godly mission- 
ary. As it passed along, a poor old man was overcome by the 
heat and labors of the journey, and sinking down was left to per- 
ish on the road. The missionary saw him, and, kneeling down 
at his side, when the rest had passed along, whispered into his 
ear, “ Brother, what is your hope?” The dying man raised 
himself a little to reply, and with great effort succeeded in an- 
swering, “ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin!” 
and immediately expired with the effort. 

The missionary was greatly astonished at the answer; and, 
in the calm and peaceful appearance of the man, he felt assured 
he had died in Christ. “How, or where,” he thought, “could 





; this man, seemingly a heathen, have got thishope:” And ashe 


thought of it, he observed a piece of paper grasped tightly in 
the hand of the corpse, which he succeeded in getting out.— 


, What do you suppose was his surprise and delight, when he 
‘found it was a single leaf of the Bible, containing the first 


chapter of the first epistle of John, in which these words occur! 
On that page the man had found the gospel.—Children’s Mis- 
sionary Newspaper. 


DYING GIRL AND CEALD’S TRACT. 


A woman to whom I gave the Tract, “’Tis all for the best,” 
after looking at the title, asked me if it was for the best that her 





: child had died. I endeavored to present the truth to her and to 
; comfort her, as two more of her children were seriously sick.— 


As | left herI gave her a few children’s tracts. A week after, 
as I was passing, I heard some one calling me. I wentto the 
house, and the woman met me in tears, telling me that another 
child had died. During her sickness she often spoke of me, 
and would not suffer the tracts to be taken from the bed. A 
short time before she died her countenance lighted up with joy. 
She took the tract, “ Life and death of John Hands,” (German,) 
and turned over the leaves until she came to the plate in con- 
nection with the passage, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me,” when she pressed it to her bosom, and requested her moth- 
er to read the passage. After she had read it, the child said, 
“The dear Savior also calls me, and I shall soon be with m 
little brother. Oh, mother, pray, pray.” She thenstretched out 
her little arms towards the tract, kissed it, and exclaimed, “Oh, 
dear Savior, come, come and take me to thyself,” and so ex- 
me A powerful impression was made on the mother’s mind. 
gave her Baxter’s “ Saints’ Rest” to instruct and comfort her— 
L. Fulner, German Colporteur. [Methodist Prot. 
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A HOME WITHOUT A SISTER. 


Who that has been deprived of a sister, can reflect upon the 
closing scenes of her mortal existence, without the deepest sor- 
row and sadness of heart? A month, perhaps a short week 
since, and she was among the living ; there was the same cheer- 
ful countenance; the same joyous spirit; the same care and 
thought for the interests of those whose happy lot was to enjoy 
her society. But she is gone, and how sad the change! The 
returning brother will meet no more her welcome smile. He 
visits the home of his childhood with a heavy heart. He ap- 
proaches the threshold, and looks upon a stranger’s counten- 
ance ; he listens, and a stranger’s voice falls upon his ear. He 
fancies for once that it is all a dream; he passes from chamber 








to chamber, seeking in vain for the departed one. She is not 


there! Oh, what agony thrills his breast! what malancholly jg 
resting upon his spirit! His once happy home has row no 


charms, no comforts, no allurements for him. 
“This is the desert, this the solitude ; 
The vale funeral, and the cypress gloom.” 
Tt may be an index of a weak mind (in the opinion of some 


to a heart too full for utterance. 
* Flow forth afresh my tears.” 

Tohim who is still the recipient of a sister’s kindness and at- 
tention; a sharer in her sympathies, her love, and affections, 
these thoughts may seem idle and visionary; but they are sad, 
sober truths, and a mourning brother, one who has been brought 


to feel too keenly the pangs of sundered ties of sisterly affection, 
cannot doubt their reality. 

















Poctry. 

THE FROG. 

Of all the things that live 
In woodland, marsh or bog, 

That creep the ground or fly the air, 
The funniest is the frog; 

The frog—the scientifickest 
Of Nature’s handiwork — 

The frog that neither walks nor runs, 
But goes it with a jerk. 


With pants and coat of bottle green, 
And yellow fancy vest, 

He plunges into mud and mire— 
Allin his Sunday vest; 

When he sits down he’s standing up, 
As Pat O’Kinn once said ; 

And for convenience sake, he wears, 
His eye on top his head. 





You see him sitting ona log, 
Above the “nasty deep ;” ° 

You feel inclined to say, “old chap 
Just look before you leap!” 

You raise your cane to hit him, on 
His ugly looking mug; 

But, ere you get it half way up, 
Adown he goes, KER-cnUé. 


He keeps about his native pond, 
And ne’er goes on a spree, 

Nor gets “ how-come-you-so,” for a 
Cold water chap is he; 

For earthly troubles to get drunk 
He is not such a fool ; 

But when they come, he gives a jump, 
And drowns them in a pool. 


Pee 


LINES TO A ROBIN. 
That came later than usual to an orchard where he was aceuste»¢! 
to build hie nest. 
Where hast thou wandered, little friend 2 
Why camest thou not before ? 
I long tor thee have scattered crumbs 
Around my cottage door. 


I’ve listened for thy morning song, 
In the old apple tree ; 

And I have peered among the leaves, 
Thy smooth red breast to see. 


I feared thou hadst been brought to meet 
A sad untimely end ; 

Gasping away thy little life, 
Far from thy home and friend. 


I feared some idle, cruel boy 
Had put thee in a cage, 

To pine away the cheerless hours, 
Or fret with useless rage. 


But still thy cheerful song resounds, 
Beneath the clear blue sky ; 

Thou hast been cared for by the One 
Who hears the raven’s cry. 


And I am happy, once again, 
Thy smooth red breast to see ; 

And hear again thy carol blithe, 
From the old apple-tree. 


~ 





eee 


FORGIVE. 


Forgive! O whata pleasant word ! 
It falls upon the ear, 

And our best feelings all are stirred ; 
Gladly we pause to hear. 


Forgive! O stern must be the heart 
Can spurn the sad request, 

And perished every nobler part 
Of manhood from that breast. 


“Forgive!” an erring brother said ;— 
His sister Aasaeen, pare smiled, 

Laid her soft hand upon his head, 
And kissed the gentle child. 


“Father forgive!” a young man cries, 
* My follies all are o’er.” 
“Return, my son,” the sire replies, 
‘“ And never leave me more.” 


Each breeze that fans the forest leaves 
Warbles that gracious word, 

And in the streamlet’s bubbling waves 
The same sweet voice is heard. 


“ O God, forgive!” the sinner cries, 
And He who heareth prayer 
Soon bids him wipe his weeping eyes, 

And calm his anxious care. 


And angel harps are tuned on high, 
And music rolls through heav’n ; 
How glorious is the harmony 
hat tells of sins forgiven ! 
[S. S. Advocate. 





Er: 


to weep on such an occasion; but weeping is the readiest relic} 
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